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2463 November 21, 1913 

preparations have been used in the treatment of pellagra to the 
detriment of the patient, and I would counsel careful judgment in 
the administration of such a remedy in this disease. Especial cau- 
tion is needed with regard to the employment of the so-called arsen- 
ical preparations, such as atoxyl and salvarsan. These remedies 
are potent both for good and ill, and to use them without careful 
deliberation is sometimes to invite disaster. Personally, I agree with 
the majority who have had experience, that salvarsan in pellagra is 
not only useless, but very often dangerous as well. To misuse a 
good thing and thus jeopardize its worth is an offense against common 
sense. 



OVERCROWDED STREET CARS. 

From the Bulletin of the Department of Health of the City of Louisville, Ky., for November 15, 1913. 

A street car crowded to its greatest capacity, all the seats occupied, 
the aisles jammed with people clinging to straps, swaying against 
each other, many of them coughing and sneezing, is exceedingly 
dangerous to the public health. Under such conditions the air 
breathed is filthy and germ laden from diseased throats and lungs 
and head colds in active stages. One or two small ventilators, even 
if always open, are not sufficient. 

All that is necessary to improve this condition is to put more cars 
on during the rush hours and allow only a certain number of passen- 
gers to each car. They should not be allowed to stand in the aisles. 
In most of the cities in Europe the street cars are plainly marked 
with the seating capacity of the car. When the car contains this 
number of passengers no more are taken. If European city govern- 
ments have fully and effectively succeeded in regulating their street 
car accommodations, why can not we do it in Louisville ? 



